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Read as a whole, the book produces an admirable impression. While 
lacking the equipment of Mr. Schurz for an understanding of national 
issues, Mr. Rogers abounds in shrewd observations and is nearly always 
fair in his treatment of the several sections and of the statesmen, ex- 
cept Calhoun. Nor is he especially guilty of the characteristic Ameri- 
can vice of universal tolerance. In national affairs he is confident, but 
not always sure-footed, but once on the soil of Kentucky his tread is 
as certain as it is bold. His style carries one along until " coffee and 
pistols for two " seems the natural result of a senatorial colloquy ; until 
one grasps the distinction between gambling in public resorts, playing 
for stakes with friends in a hotel, and playing in one's own home; 
until a Kentucky gentleman becomes distinguished alike from the 
frontiersman, the Cavalier, and the Puritan. One catches the charm 
of the blue-grass and almost shares Mr. Rogers's regret that the " siren 
of ambition " allured or the " demon of ambition " drew Clay so often 
from the delights of Ashland. Nor does Mr. Rogers reproduce simply 
the Kentucky of to-day. He so well makes us realize the conditions 
during the first half of the century that Clay's political programme rises 
naturally from his environment. The character of Kentucky slavery 
fully explains Clay's feeling with regard to that institution generally; 
his attitude in the War of 1812 and his advocacy of internal improve- 
ments and the tariff are seen to be the result of great forces at work 
around him, and we are shown exactly how the connection between the 
evolutionary and the personal element was made. Clay's personality 
is as happily developed as his environment. His sensitive, almost 
feminine nature, which made him particularly susceptible to his sur- 
roundings; his quick, intuitive mastery of new subjects; his subsequent 
lack of determination when policies conflicted, which brought him de- 
feat when in conflict with narrower but stronger natures ; and the charm 
and sweetness of his character are gradually made plain and fixed in 
the mind by illustrative stories. His superficiality is no more hidden 
than the quickness of his repartee and the power of his voice. It is 
true that the text does not convey a full appreciation of his power of 
leadership, but this defect is in part remedied by three illuminating 
portraits, now for the first time published. 

This biography detracts no whit from the value of Schurz's account 
of the national activities of Henry Clay, but it will give the general 
reader a much better idea of the man, and can be neglected by no 
student of American history, unless, perchance, he has had the good 
fortune to be born in Kentucky. Carl Russell Fish. 

Abraham Lincoln. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.D. [Amer- 
ican Crisis Biographies.] (Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs and 
Company. 1904. Pp. 389.) 

It is unfortunate that a person so "discriminating" as Dr. Ober- 
holtzer in his "standards of elegance" (p. 332) should become the 
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biographer of one so much of whose life was passed amid "objects and 
scenes which do not come within the range of attention of well-bred 
men" (p. 333). He is plainly distressed to find so much more that is 
"homely" than that is "dignified" (p. 283) in Lincoln's career, and 
it is doubtless this sensibility that has prevented him from becoming 
more familiar with the region from which his hero sprang. Otherwise 
he would have better acquainted himself with the movement for in- 
ternal improvements in the west (pp. 40, 44), and would not have de- 
voted to the Army of the Potomac forty-two of his fifty-one pages on 
the war. He views the " slouch hats " of the Southern " hotspurs " (pp. 
191-192) with equal disfavor, and perhaps for this reason finds it the 
easier to believe in the cabinet "conspiracy" preceding the war (pp. 
164-165), which is now so generally discredited. Why Buchanan's 
good wishes to Lincoln should have been made " with half guilty irony " 
(p. 185), and why the valedictories of the Southern senators were 
"mock heroic" (p. 172), is not made obvious. The vigorous adjectives 
so liberally applied to the Democratic party and its leaders are matched 
by those descriptive of the Republicans and Abolitionists, but with this 
difference, if a style somewhat obscured by a craving for epigram does 
not mislead us, that the latter are always put in the mouths of oppon- 
ents. They clearly do not represent the opinion of Dr. Oberholtzer, 
who cannot forgive Lincoln for not having been an Abolitionist and for 
not joining the Republican party at the moment of its inception. So 
much that is without the range of Dr. Oberholtzer's attention is neces- 
sary for a comprehension of Lincoln's character that it is not surpris- 
ing to find him sometimes unequal to his task. The discussion of Lin- 
coln's "use of the English language" (pp. 337-343) is calculated to 
produce inextinguishable laughter; that of his religion (pp. 301-303) is 
inane; of his love-affairs (pp. 45-52), atrocious. 

This double sectionalism and these standards of elegance are fatal 
to the usefulness of a book which does not pretend to a " vast amount 
of research into sources not before used" (p. 5), and which presents 
few new ideas. Nor is the execution faultless. The handling of the 
debates with Douglas is good, except for an unaccountable neglect of 
the Freeport questions and answers. A life of Lincoln should show 
more fully his share in bringing about the denouement at Fort Sumter 
(p. 191), and in saving Maryland to the Union (p. 198), and the steps 
he took toward reconstruction. Two legal errors are curious. It cer- 
tainly did not require the doctrine of popular sovereignty to enable 
" the whim of a moment at the polling place " to convert " New York 
and New England" "into slave ground" (p. 85); that was a uni- 
versally recognized attribute of their sovereignty. Again, not even 
the farthest-fetched obiter dictum of the Dred Scott decision stated 
" that slaves must be regarded as property entitled to legal protection 
as such in every part of the Union" (pp. 98-99). Of minor errors, it 
should be noted that monkeys were not, in Lincoln's time, numerous in 
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Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois (p. 333) ; that the President does not 
deliver his inaugural address on the Fourth of July (p. 206) ; and that 
the "United States Foreign Office" (p. 223) has never existed. It 
is unfortunate that the quotation from Lincoln's second inaugural 
should be marred by a misprint (p. 340), the repetition of "let us strive". 

Carl Russell Fish. 

Lee and Longstreet at High Tide: Gettysburg in the Light of the 
Official Records. By Helen D. Longstreet. (Gainesville, 
Ga. : Published by the Author. 1904. Pp. 346.) 
Of the great leaders of the South in the Civil War, competing with 
Stonewall Jackson for the honor of the place next to Lee, is Longstreet, 
familiarly known in the Army of Northern Virginia as Lee's old War- 
horse. Jackson's fame has had the advantage of a shorter, but more 
brilliant career, ended dramatically, at the moment of a wonderful vic- 
tory, by the fire of his own men. Longstreet's distinction was won by 
the unique record of unbroken and distinguished service, second in 
command to Lee, from Bull Run to Appomattox. And in all that time 
his corps was never defeated and only once repulsed — at the " High- 
water Mark " on the field of Gettysburg. Its record is unsurpassed by 
that of any other corps upon either side, and its survivors took especial 
pride in the fact that, at Appomattox, Longstreet alone, among the 
leading officers, refused to advise surrender, and said to Lee, as he rode 
to meet Grant, "If he will not give us honorable terms come back and 
let us fight it out." 

Two years later, during the period of Reconstruction, Congress pro- 
posed to readmit the South to participation in the government if it 
would disfranchise all its former leaders. Longstreet, who would have 
been one of those disfranchised, wrote a letter to a New Orleans morn- 
ing paper advising acceptance of the terms. They were, indeed, for 
that year of the world, as liberal terms as were ever offered a con- 
quered people; and far more liberal than those which the South was 
finally forced to accept after years of loss and suffering. But it was 
a period of intensely bitter feeling upon both sides. The South smarted 
under the sense of unjust oppression, and high-handed robbery by brute 
force. A vindictive party at the north hungered to avenge the " sins 
of slavery and rebellion ". The high-minded example set by Grant at 
Appomattox and the statesmanlike intentions of Lincoln were for- 
gotten in the fury kindled by the insane crime of his assassination. An 
afternoon paper greeted the appearance of Longstreet's unselfish and 
disinterested advice with the senseless cry of " Traitor to the South ". 
It was taken up by the uninformed and the sensational, and Longstreet 
was soon practically ostracized in the city, and lost the small business 
by which he was endeavoring to support his family. Two years after 
this, Grant, who had been his intimate friend at West Point, knowing 
of his condition, unsolicited, appointed him collector of the port at New 
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